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Atomic Warfare and the 
Christian Faith 


(A summary of a statement submitted to the special meeting 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ at Columbus, 
Ohio, March 5-7, 1946, by a commission of theologians headed 
by Dr. Robert L. Calhoun, professor of Historical Theology, Yale 
University, and other theologians, including Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey, 
Dr. John C. Bennett, Bishop Angus Dun, Dr. Georgia Harkness, 
Dr. Walter M. Horton, President Benjamin Mays, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen and Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle. 
The full statement is regarded by many as the most comprehen- 
sive declaration on the question of Christian faith and war ever 
made on behalf of American Christianity.) 

The atomic bomb gives new and fearful meaning to the age- 
old plight of man. His proudest powers have always been his 
most dangerous sources of peril . . . The new weapon has de- 
stroyed at one blow the familiar conceptions of national security, 
changed the scale of destructive conflict among peoples, and 
opened before us all the prospect of swift ruin for civilization 
and even the possibility of a speedy end to man’s life on earth 
. . . Whether universal fear, one of the most powerful of human 
motives, will help to save us or push us more quickly to destruc- 
tion depends on how it is directed. The fear of God and His 
laws can indeed be a source of saving wisdom, but the fear of 
fellowmen or life or death or any created thing can be disastrous. 

In the face of atomic bombs and radioactive gases, no less 
truly than in the presence of smaller perils, the rule is: seek first 
the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness, as the only sure 
ground of ultimate security . . . A major task of the Church in the 
anxious months ahead will be to demonstrate a courageous fear 
of God and faith in His invincible goodness, in place of either 
complacency or panic before the awful energies now accessible 

for human use . . . The reality of God-centered thought and ac- 
tion, which it is the supreme task of the Church to cherish, is the 
one hope of securing a world order in which man’s release of 
atomic energy would be employed for human welfare and not 
- for world suicide. 
As far as our best minds can see, the only promising defenses 
against atomic warfare are moral and political, not physical 
defenses . . . The use of atomic weapons that can now be fore- 
seen would make war not only more destructive and treacherous, 
but more irresponsible than ever. 
As American Christians, we are deeply penitent for the ir- 
responsible use already made of the atomic bomb. We are 
agreed that . . . the surprise bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
are morally indefensible . . . They were loosed without specific 
warning, under conditions which virtually assured the deaths of 
100,000 civilians . . . Both bombings, moreover, must be judged 
to have been unnecessary for the winning of the war... Even 
though use of the new weapon last August may well have 
- shortened the war, the moral cost was too high. 

All things considered, it seems necessary to include in any 
condemnation of indiscriminate, excessive violence not only the 
use of atomic bombs in August 1945, but the policy of wholesale 
- obliteration bombing as practiced first by the Axis powers and 
then on a far greater scale by the Allies . . . We have never 
agreed that a policy affecting the well-being of millions of non- 
combatants and the future relationships of whole peoples should 
- be decided finally on military grounds ... 

; We are agreed, further, on four major theses respecting 

_ future policy with regard to atomic warfare and other new modes 

- for effecting mass destruction... First, these methods . . . tend to 

unlimited, indiscriminate destruction . . . Hence it is more than 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Federal Council Holds Epochal 
Meeting 


The special meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America held at Columbus, Ohio, March 5-7, was 
in the opinion of many delegates the most significant ever called 
by that body. Coming immediately following the close of the 
first meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva, it had before it an agenda of unusual 
importance. Additional significance accrues to the gathering 
from the fact that President Truman, returning from Fulton, Mo., 
chose the Council sessions to announce a world food crisis and 
to appeal for sacrifice on the part of the American people to 
help prevent world-wide starvation. It is perhaps doubly for- 
tunate that the meeting came simultaneously with the Churchill 
speech and the Russian crisis. 

Three of the actions taken by the Council are of far-reaching 
importance: 

1. World Relief and Reconstruction. Noting the 
fact that communions affiliated with the Council have already 
undertaken to raise sums aggregating $125,000,000, a recom- 
mendation was adopted asking that an additional $50,000,000 
be provided to care for new appeals being received. In re- 
sponse to the President's address the Council voted to “instruct 
our officers to take all necessary steps to make the President's 
challenge at this meeting known to the churches of the country” 
and to call upon the churches “to enlist their members in active 
support of all measures which will make our country’s contribu- 
tion to the needs of peace as great as it was in war.” Specifically, 
American Christians are asked (1) to send individual letters 
and telegrams to the President and to their representatives and 
senators in Congress in support of effective action by the govern- 
ment, and (2) to practice voluntary rationing of their own use of 
foods so vitally needed in other lands. The following form of 
pledge was adopted for use by local churches in promoting 
voluntary rationing: 


“In response to the President’s request to help prevent starvation overseas, I 
voluntarily pledge to conserve food and to buy less, bake less, waste less bread, 
cake, wheat products. 3 

“1 will conscientiously attempt to conserve during the next six months, or 
while the emergency exists, about a quarter of the wheat products our household 
is accustomed to use.’ 


Specifically, Christians are asked to use less wheat flour and 
wheat products, such as macaroni, cake or cake flour, rice, dried 
beans, peas and lentils, canned meats, poultry and fish; canned 
milk, heavy cream and ice cream; and fats and oils. They are 
asked to use more potatoes, potato flour or meal; oatmeal or 
other non-wheat cereals; fresh vegetables and fruits; fresh 
poultry, meat and fish; fresh milk and fresh eggs; to use fat 
drippings for cooking, and to return to the use of butter when 
available to allow margarine for export. 

The meeting also took action approving a recommendation 
that a single relief agency be constituted by May 1, 1946, if 
possible, to carry on the responsibilities and fulfill the obligations 
of the Church Committee on Relief and Reconstruction (CCORR), 
the Church Committee on Relief in Asia (CCRA) and the Comis- 
sion for World Council Service of the World Council of Churches 
(American Section), to operate through an integrated administra- 
tion, with suitable divisions for Europe, Asia, material aid, pro- 
motion and finance. Authorization was given to proceed when 
two of the three agencies have approved the plan. It is of 
especial significance that in the hour of the world’s critical need 
the Protestant forces of America are able to create the necessary 
unified organization to do the task. 

2. Racial Segregation Renounced. What many 
delegates regarded as the most radical action of the meeting 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Because They Believe 


“There are thousands in prison now because they believe 
the teachings of Jesus.” 


The above sentence uttered by Nathan Horowitz, a jailed 
conscientious objector, was quoted by Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps- 
Howard news commentator, in his column under the date of 
December 25, 1945, in his appeal for “Justice and Mercy” for 
the more than 3,000 men now languishing in federal prisons for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. It has long been cus- 
tomary for nations to grant amnesty to political prisoners at the 
close of wars and this has been the traditional practice of the 
United States government. But to date no move has been made 
by President Truman to extend the usual executive clemency to 
draft law violators. To bring about such action an Amnesty 
Committee has been formed, with headquarters at 5 Beekman 
Street, room 1029, New York 7, N.Y. Prominent among the 
sponsors of the committee are Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Dr. 
Henry ‘Hitt Crane, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, James Myers, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, Dr. Edwin McNeil 
Poteat, Dr. Paul Scherer, Dr. Guy Emory Shipler, Norman Thomas, 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, and Thornton 
Wilder, the author. 


The majority of those in prison are conscientious objectors who 
take seriously the age-old commandment “Thou shalt not kill,” 
and who staked their liberty and their lives on Jesus teachings 
of love and goodwill toward all men. Some of them are there 
because of the high-handed and arbitrary actions of local draft 
boards. On the whole, the 6,500 local draft boards tried to be 
fair and honest in their thankless tasks, but inevitably among 
them were some who in their war hysteria ignored both the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens and the express provisions of the 
Selective Service Act. Many of these invasions of civil rights 
involved refusal to grant proper classification. If the registrant 
refused to report for induction under the board’s order (which 
would have put him in the military service and beyond the pro- 
tection of civil law) he was indicted and tried for violation of 
the Selective Service Act. In such cases federal judges in- 
variably refused to go behind the indictment and review the 
local Board’s decision, thus making conviction practically auto- 
matic. Some federal judges have distinguished themselves for 
handing down harsh sentences in all such cases, regardless of 
evidence of mitigating circumstances. On February 4, 1946, 
the Supreme Court handed down a decision in the cases of 
Estep and Smith, supporting the appellants contention that the 
accused should have the right to defend themselves against 
illegal orders of local draft boards. Thus the Supreme Court 
declares, in effect, that every person accused of violation of the 
draft law has the right to raise the question of the legality of the 
local board's classification in his case. 


This, however, will be a slow and costly process and one be- 
yond the reach of many of the political prisoners. The one 
feasible method of righting these wrongs is to do as we have 
always done — grant amnesty to political prisoners, as we have 
urged Spain to do. 
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Atomic Warfare and the 
Christian Faith — (Continued) 


ever incumbent upon Christians to resist the development of 
situations in which these methods are likely to be employed. 

Secondly, the only mode of control that holds much promise 
is control directed to the prevention of war. We recognize the 
probable futility, in practice, of measures to outlaw atomic wea- 
pons while war itself continues. 

Thirdly . . . we believe the Churches should call upon the 
government of the United States, as present holder of existing 
atomic bombs and plants for producing them, to move more 
swiftly toward allaying distrust respecting their possible use . . . 
We therefore call upon the Churches to urge, first, that all manu- 
facture of atomic bombs be stopped, pending the development of 
effective international controls. We urge, secondly, that the 
Churches,call upon the government of the United States to affirm 
publicly, with suitable guaranties, that it will under no circum- 
stances be the first to use atomic weapons in any possible future 
war. Such measures are to be thought of not as adequate means 
of control but as aids to the development of a better state of 
international confidence, in which effective measures for the pre- 
vention of war. may the more readily be worked out. 


We believe, fourthly, that the only conceivable road toward 
efiective control of atomic warfare and other forms of mass des- 
truction is the road of international comity and joint effort... 
Exclusive trust in a political structure of any sort to solve the 
problems posed by atomic warfare would be a dangerous illu- 
sion. In particular, the hope of a world government, useful as a 
guiding principle, cannot be turned into a program for immediate 
action without very serious confusion of aim. Although improve- 
ment of the United Nations Organization is imperative, world 
government in any literal sense of the term is not yet attainable, 
and rigid insistence on full world government now is in effect 
a vote for continuance of international anarchy .. . It is better 
to start with the imperfect accomplishments and promises of pro- 
visional forms of cooperation that have actually begun to take 
shape, and earnestly to seek their improvement. 


International provision for the control of atomic research 
and its application to the problems of peace and war should ful- 
fill certain elementary conditions. Such control should be as- 
signed ultimately to civilian, not military agencies... A major 
concern of the supervising agencies must be to secure a wide 
and equitable distribution of whatever economic benefits may 
result from the use of atomic energy,.and to prevent monopolistic 
exploitation by cartels and other minority groups. The policies 
of supervision and control, moreover, should be calculated to 
safeguard intellectual freedom... 


Political and technical measure (need to) be sustained, di- 
rected, and inspired by the development of spiritual world conn 
munity . . . The more fully we recognize that other men have 
the same needs, the same fears, and the same weaknesses as 
we, the better we shall understand our common failures and the 
more patiently we shall seek to help one another rise above them 
The moral and social role of the Church in world affairs clearl 
is to help this spirit grow. The first word in our phesonieiniiaed 
must be a call to active penitence, addressed to friends -and 
former enemies alike . . . The most appropriate and convincin 
expression of such repentance must be determined resistance to 
public policies of the victors that seek to cripple former enem 
powers. Military disarmament, as competent critics have in 
slate bes He same as economic dismemberment . There 
is need also for continual .urgin ivompnoal 
relief and rebuilding of os wiih 

We are well aware of the inadequacy and danger of pro- 
posing specific acts of restitution . . . To rebuild Hiroshima d 
Nagasaki, would be to restore only a small fraction of i 
strategic bombings needlessly destroyed. To provide special aid 
for the survivors of those two murdered cities would hard Z 
more than a token of repentance. Yet we believe either Bho, 
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On Social Frontiers 


On February 27, the New York Times carried a full- 
page advertisement by the Military Order of the Purple Heart 
condemning the demonstration of the atomic bomb in the Pacific. 
It is, said the ad., notice to the world “that we are pursuing the 
ways of war ... We are rehearsing for all the world to see 
the most evil, the most inhumane and the most unethical phase 
of warfare man has ever conceived . . . Let us not forget that 
this demonstration — which can be construed by other nations 
as a vulgar display of fiendish strength — can serve only to en- 
courage other countries to work more militantly at the perfection 
of weapons . . . These planned demonstrations are not in behalf 
of peace; they are not designed to inspire people to a better 
life; they are not in keeping with the President’s word that 
atomic energy would be used for the benefit of a good world. 
These experiments will:not make for-homes and food and medi- 
cine needed throughout a stricken planet.” These words are 
from wounded veterans. Anybody got anything to say? 

* * » 


Gambling, alcoholic beverages and crime are costing the 
American people $34,600,000,000 annually, according to Mrs. 
D. Leigh Colvin, president of the National WCTU. From fed- 
eral, state and other authoritative reports and estimates, it is 
calculated that pari-mutuel betting at race tracks takes $1,306,- 
514,314; bookmakers, $3,275,000,000; the “Numbers” game, 
$3,500,000,000; dice games, $2,000,000,000; slot machines, lot- 
teries, roulette, cards, etc., $2,500,000,000. The figure for alco- 
holic beverages, $7,100,000,000, seems credible in view of the 
fact that the distilled spirits industry alone boasts of paying one 
and one-half billion in revenue to the federal government, plus 
state and local taxes. It does not include federal, state or local 
taxes on beer and wine. It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
retail selling price of distilled spirits is not less than four times 
the federal tax of $9 per gallon, which at the rate of tax-paid 
withdrawals for the first six months of the fiscal year 1945 
amounted to $1,571,574,564. On this basis the retail cost of 
distilled spirits alone in 1945 amounted to more than six billion. 
To this must be added expenditures for beer, wines, etc. In the 
‘Tight of these calculations the WCTU estimate seems low. The 
actual figures are more likely to be in the neighborhood of ten 
billion. The $15 billion estimated cost of crime is taken from 
FBI reports. 


The CIO claims that as of March 4, 1946, (prior to the settle- 
ment of the General Motors strike) its various unions had suc- 
ceeded in securing pay increases for 1,450,800 workers en- 
rolled in 12 different unions totaling $500 million a year. These 
figures include 750,000 steel, 211,800 automobile, 195,000 tex- 
tile, 150,000 clothing, 48,000 electrical and machine, 30,000 oil, 
~ 22,000 shoe, 15,000 glass, 11,000 Newspaper Guildmen, 9,600 
transport, 6,000 leather, and 2,000 communications workers. 
The increases secured run from J0c per hour to 18¥2c per hour. 


The State Department is sending a group of 25 educational 
. leaders to Japan to spend a month as advisors to General Mac- 
Arthur on matters relating to demilitarization and reorientation 
of the Japanese educational system. Chairman of the group 
will be Dr. George E. Stoddard, New York State Commissioner 
of Education and president-elect of the University of Illinois. 
Included in the group will be Kermit Eby, national director of 
Education and Research and former Church of the Brethren min- 


ister. 


The Southern Patriot, official organ of the Southern 
Conference on Human Welfare declares that the South has 32% 
of the nation’s children, but only 8% of the nation’s income. 
Lack of funds rather than lack of effort is responsible for the fact 
that one of every four Southerners 25 years old and older has 
had less than five years’ schooling. In Georgia 40% of the 
white schools and 95% of the Negro schools are unfit for use. 
In Mississippi many white and Negro teachers receive between 
$200 and $599 a year. Facts such as these argue for federal 
aid to public education, properly safeguarded. 
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Relief Supplies for Germany 


Coincidental with the report that food supplies for the popula- 
tion of Germany will have to be reduced to approximately 1,000 
calories per day per person and may have to be cut to 600 
calories before the new harvest is in, President Truman has an- 
nounced a plan whereby churches and private agencies may 
send relief to that country. A “Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed for Operation in Germany” (CRALOG) has been formed, 
consisting of the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction (including the Commission for World Council Serv- 
ice), the American Friends Service Committee, the Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee, the Mennonite Central Committee, Lutheran World 
Relief, War Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, National ClO Community Service Committee, and a 
number of other organizations. Agencies not licensed may send 
supplies through CRALOG, but goods will be marked as coming 
from licensed agencies only. For the present shipments will be 
limited to 2,000 tons per month, but when arrangements are 
completed with British and French occupation authorities (present 
shipments are limited to the American zone) it is expected that 


the figure will be considerably increased. Items acceptable for 


shipment include foods, particularly milk (dried, evaporated and 
condensed), fats, oils, sugar, soap, and clothing, including shoes, 
and medicines. It is recommended that as a rule money be 
contributed rather than food, since CRALOG can purchase in 
bulk at considerable saving in cost. 


Distribution inside Germany will be in the hands of indigenous 
agencies. In the case of CCORR and Commission for World 
Council Service, shipments will be consigned to Hilfswerk, the 
agency of the new Council of Evangelical Churches. CRALOG 
will send eight representatives to Germany to work with the 
Army to achieve full and satisfactory liaison between the mili- 
tary, the German council of relief agencies and American 
agencies. These representatives will have nothing to do with 
distribution, but will serve to facilitate the plan. No individual 
packages to particular addressees can be handled. Money 
should be contributed through denominationl relief funds, desig- 
nated “For German Relief” and will be transmitted to CCORR. 
Supplies may be sent to United Service Centers at New Windsor, 
Md., Modesto, Calif., Boston, Mass., (46 Cornhill St.), Dayton, O., 
(101 Pine St.), or New York, N. Y., (20 Warren St.) Reports of 
shipments from Disciples of Christ groups should be sent to De- 
partment of Social Welfare, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7. 


Home Missions Council Needs Workers 


The Home Missions Council of North America is in need of 
workers among the agricultural migrant workers of the mid- 
West for the summer season. The Home Missions Council is the 
cooperative agency through which the Protestant churches carry 
on religious, educational, recreational and social service work 
among the fruit and vegetable workers who follow the crops. 
Each summer a number of college and seminary students, both 
men and women, find employment as ministers, teachers, day 
nursery supervisors, social workers and recreation workers under 
its direction. -A number of the openings are for Negro workers 
and several opportunities are offered for Spanish-speaking 
leaders. Workers selected will be brought together for a period 
of intensive training before being assigned to the field. Super- 
vision and guidance will.be given inexperienced workers. Areas 
in which workers are needed are Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. College and seminary students who 
expect .to do religious or social work will find a summer among 
migrants a rewarding experience. Persons interested should 
write Home Missions Council, mid-West Office, 203 N. Wabash, 


Chicago, Ill, 
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Federal Council Holds Epochal . 
' Meeting — (Continued from page 1) 


and the one most likely to be the subject of controversy in some 
of the communions holding membership in the Council was the 
renunciation of the “pattern of racial segregation” as “unneces- 
sary and undesirable and a violation of the gospel of love and 
human brotherhood.” The statement adopted follows: 


“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America hereby renounces 
the pattern of segregation in race relations as unnecessary and undesirable and as 
a violation of the gospel of love and brotherhood. Having taken this action, 
the Federal Council requests its constituent communions to do likewise. As 


proof of their sincerity in this renunciation _ they will work for a _ non- 
segregated church and a_ non-segregated society . . - In order that 
we -may remove the validity of the charge which the world makes 


when it says, ‘Physician, heal thyself,’ we urge our constituent communions to 
correct their own practices of segregation. With this in view, it is recommended 
that each communion take steps to ascertain the facts within its own life and 
work, and to formulate a plan of action in the following areas:’’ (followed by 
parseraphs dealing with membership, fellowship, worship, service, and employ- 

While the Federal Council exercises no ecclesiastical control 
over, and cannot speak for, its constituent communions, the fact 
remains that this resolution was voted by official representatives 
of these constituent bodies. The resolution is of little significance 
as far as the Federal Council itself is concerned, since it has al- 
ways been a non-segregated body in which Negro communions 
enjoy equal status with white communions. Its especial signifi- 
cance arises at the point of calling upon its constituent com- 
munions to abolish segregation within their own fellowships. In 
the past the Federal Council has been extremely chary of seem- 
ing to interfere with the internal practices of its member bodies. 
This resolution “requests” its constituent communions to abolish 


segregation and “urges” them to correct their own practices. - 


This is new language for the Federal Council to use. Many who 
are in thorough agreement with the end sought will foresee two 
possible unfortunate consequences of this resolution. The first 
has to do with the nature and function of the Federal Council. 
Is it competent to advise or counsel its constituent members on 


their internal affairs and to recommend definite procedures of. 


action within their own fellowships? The second will arise from 
the arousal of unreasoning racial prejudice among the churches 
of some communions and in some sections of the country. The 


Federal Council is on solid ground in declaring its own policy — 


and in stating what Christian faith demands. As a practical 


matter, it may be doing more harm than good in attempting to 


counsel or advise its constituent communions. All intelligent 
Christians will wish the purpose to be accomplished; many will 
question the method used. 


3. Atomic Warfare and Christian Faith. 
in this issue is summarized a report submitted by a special com- 
mittee of theologians under the above title. The report is one 
of the most important deliverances ever made by American Chris- 
tians on the relationship of Christianity to war. It declares un- 
equivocally that the defenses against atomic warfare are not 
physical but moral and political. Some of these theologians sup- 
ported the war but now declare that the only hope is to do away 
with war itself. It asserts that the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were “morally indefensible’ and recommends that 
these cities be rebuilt and the victims of the bombings be com- 
pensated, as far as compensation is possible. It goes further 
and demands that the United States cease manufacturing atomic 
bombs and announcement that it will never be the first to use 
them in any future war. It denounces mass bombing of cities 
and calls for international comity and joint action to prevent war 
It warns that world government in any literal sense of the word 
is not now attainable and urges that full support be given to 
those “provisional forms of cooperation that have actually begun 
to take shape.” The future of atomic energy should be deter- 
mined by civilian, not military agencies and should be protected 
from monopolistic exploitation by cartels. Political and techni- 
cal measures must be sustained, directed and inspired by the 
development of the spiritual world community. Man must rec- 
ognize the divine bounty in the discovery of atomic energy as 
one of God's creative processes that must be used for redemp- 
tive purposes. The hope that man will be redeemed by science 


Elsewhere 


and technocracy has been blasted and humanity is thrown again 
upon faith in and obedience to God for salvation. God’s good 
gift of atomic energy can be used to make life immensely more 
happy and secure or it can be used to destroy man’s life on 
earth. But whatever comes, be it life or death, God’s redemp- 
tive work goes on and even if the earth be destroyed, whatever 
of human existence has been good will be cherished by God and 
men can live in the conviction that their very existence as per- 
sonal selves is safe in His hands. 

Here is stated a faith that should arm Christians to meet the 
anxieties and responsibilities that so great a discovery imposes 
upon man. Theology — literally, God's Word —has_ been 
brought to bear upon one of the greatest problems of all time. 


Disciples Peace Fellowship 


Plans Advance 

The Disciples Peace Fellowship, John W. Harms, president, 
and Harold L. Lunger, secretary, plans an active post-war cam- 
paign of peace education and action among Disciples of Christ. 
Organized at the International Convention at San Antonio, Texas 
in 1935, in order to mobilize Disciple peace sentiment in opposing 
to gathering war clouds, the DPF has exerted an influence far 
beyond the circle of its membership in the more than ten years 
of its existence. John W. Harms, is executive secretary of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Church Federation. Harold L. Lunger, — 
(pastor of the Austin Blvd. Christian Church, Oak Park, Ill.), is 
one of the most influential of our young ministers. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are Harold E. Fey, field editor of 
The Christian Century, Miss Helen Spaulding, of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, T. W. Simer, pastor, 
Harvey, Ill., Mrs. O. R. Alexander, Oak Park, Ill., Robert Tesdell, 
Disciples Divinity House, and Barton Hunter, pastor, Peoria, Ill. 
James A. Crain is treasurer. 

The DPF is currently sending out its Easter Roll Call” for new | 
members. Each active member of the Fellowship will receive a 
letter containing three letters to be signed and sent to others 
soliciting their membership in the organization. Plans are also 
under way for a called meeting of the Fellowship to consider 
matters relating to organization and program in the light of post- 
war conditions. The report of the study will be brought to a 
meeting of members to be held in connection with the Interna- 
tional Convention at Columbus, Ohio. 


Christian Faith 
Atomic Warfare and the 
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have lasting value for future human relations. The former task 
would rquire public funds or a large popular subscription. The 
latter could be undertaken by the Churches of the United States, 
and we hope that at least that much may be done. 

How, in the face of a cataclysm (from atomic warfare) is 
the mercy of God to be seen? . 

Annihilation is possible only because of extraordinary gifts 
granted to man. Even if these gifts should be perverted, it is 
still right to recognize divine bounty in the grant itself, pad in 
the opportunity to turn the gift to good account rather than 
ill . . . We know that one good ground for hope that human 
attitudes may be profoundly changed is the redemptive activity 
of God, and we are confident that as long as human life on 
earth goes on, there will be clear signs that His providence is 
steadily at work fo change men’s hearts and win them back 
from the edge of impending ruin. _ 

His creating and redeeming work will not end even if the 
earth be destroyed, and whatever men have done, whatever of 
human existence has been good, He will cherish forever. Finall 
it is a part of our Christian faith that not only the high ionaee 
of men’s lives but their very existence and fellowship as personal 
selves is safe in God’s hands; that death is swallowed up in the 
victory we call resurrection, so that death has not the last word 
. . + We trust in God and look toward the future with sure hope. 


